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————————EEE 
MY MOTHER. 
By Miss Mary Anne Browne. 
*My mother! now the gladsome spring 
Is smiling o'er the earth: 
And butterflies on painted wing 
Ip sunny light go forth. 
Though all spring day most lovely be, 
All fair and full of mirth, 
One, one is dearest far to me, 
The day that gave thee birth; 
It wae a day with joyance fraught,— 
It is a day for deepened thought. 
My mother! I remember well, 
When thou wast not as now; 
Remember when Time's shadow fell 
Less darkly on thy brow: 
I can remind me of the time, 
When in life’s summer glow, 
Thy years bad hardly passed their prime, 
And scaree one flower lay low; 
But clouds thy heaven have overcast, 
Since those bright days of pleasure past. 
Mother! thy step is not so firm 
As it was wont to be, 
For secret blight and open storm 
Have done their work on thee; 
Thy hair turns gray, and I can see 
Thy hand more tremulous, 
And thy dark eye hath lost its glee, 
Save when it turns on us, 
Thy children—then it hath a joy 
And light, that nothing can destroy. 


Yet weep not, mother! for the days 
Passed by we'll not regret; 

The Star of Hope, with all its rays, 
Is only dimmed, not set. 

Fixed o'er thy path it shall remain, 
And never more deceive, 

And it shall sparkle out again 
Te light thy quiet eve; 

Flinging a radiance o'er past years, 

And brightening al! thy falien tears. 

Mother! perhaps the poet's wreath 
May ne'er be twined for me; 

Perhaps I was not made to breathe 
In lofty poesy;— 

Yet still I know thy tender love 
Will think it melody; 

Thy partial earavill still approve, 
However weak it be; 

And thou wilt love the words that start 

Thus from the fulness of the heart.” 





Written for the Port Folio. 
CAROLINE ST. AMAND. 

"The first accents which Caroline St. 
Amand, ever heard from the lips of her pa- 
tents, were those by which they taught her 
tohonour God; and her knees were bent, 
tnd her hands clasped, in the attitude of 

ion, long before it was possible for 
her to know the object of prayer. 

They loved indeed to see her rehearse 

scenes of piety, which they trusted 
the would act upon the stage of life. She 
lved with them therefore as in a temple, 
and soon felt every where that fear of do- 





! 

ling wrong, which even the worst will some- | She had not indeed abandoned them; 
| times feel in spots sacred to religion. Those \ but she had in a degree laid them by, little 
|who are the fitest for eternity seem often || thinking that negligence is scarcely less fa- 
to be first called to the enjoyment of it.||talto them than abuse. I mention this 
Her father died suddenly by a fever, when || state of her mind because it explains the 
| she was ten years old; and her mother did || circumstances which followed.—In this fa- 
/not long.survive him: ‘The desire of her ||tal hour, De N was introduced. He 
| parents had been, that Caroline should be |! was a man to whose person and mind na- 
|sent for the completion of her education, || ture had given the most noble and mascu- 
ito the place of her birth—a spot no less/|line features; but she could not climb to 
| retired and romantic, than the beautiful vil- || heaven to steal for him that sacred fire, 
jlage of St. Foy; and where a person resi- || without which, man had better have con- 
jded every way fitted for the task. It was || tinued toslumber amidst his fellow-atoms in 
| there she became that entliusiast in nature || the dust. Religion, however, was scarce- 
'we have found her; and it was there she ||ly m‘ssed in him, who, without it, seemed 
made her own those principles which the || to wear many of its graces; and Caroline, 
|last breath of a parent had bequeathed to || especially, was not at an age when, if she 
jher. She, at first, respected religion for || found what she wanted, she was likely to 
itheir sakes, and then loved it for its own.|| pause, and ask whither it tended, snd 
At the age of eighteen, however, she was|| whence it came. She who had studied 
summoned to the house of one of her rela-|| man only in solitude, viewed him as she 
tions who had undertaken the charge of || would any other production of nature; and 
her. He wasa man singular in no respect; | if the fruit appeared fair, at once pronoun- 
|but one who, living in a Capital, walked |\ced the tree to be good. Every thing in 
| with the great herds of it, neither bending | the mind of N was upon a large scale. 
|to the right hand nor to the left, to take an || His passions were strong, his imagination 
| unusual step in the way of virtue. || warm, and his energy ever awake. It per- 
| As Caroline quitted those oaks, which, || haps arose from this, that every day gave 
from a child, had waved their broad arms || birth to some new scheme, and that he 
lover her in defiance of the tempest, she || seemed restless till some object or employ- 
| thought whether the world would, amidst \ ment was found vast enough to seize upon 
| its own storms, provide her friends such as || his mind and fill it. His quick perception 
| these; and as they bowed their tall heads to| of merit soon placed him at the side of Car- 
jj the passing wind, she acknowledged it as}/oline; and his ardour and attractions in 
la sort of silent language by which they || two months made her his wife. As they 
| bade her farewell. If, she said, to her me-|| stretched their hands across the altar, he 
_lancholy companion, “the spirit could take || said, in that figurative language which was 
| fight in any visible form, you would often |! peculiarto him, “The flames lighted here 
|see me wandering amidst these shades we i| Caroline, mingle more and more as they go 
|have loved together.”—If not, replied her || onward.” 
| aged friend, “1 shall expect the spirit else-|| “Yes,” said she, because they are each 
where.” She soon left her retirement, || taking their way to the same heaven. N— 
casting almost that “longing lingering look || smiled—but he had thought bis image 
| behind,” which they cast, who are passing || more significant of love than of religion. 
\from one world to another. But she/! “It is obvious, that every circumstance had 
| was at an age when our opinions sit loosely | conspired to lay asleep the principles of 
| upon us; and when; if the feelings seem to|| Caroline; but they were 80 wrought into 
| take a deeper hold, still they are ready to|! hervery being, that they were sure to arise 
quit it for any new object. It is not a mat-|/and mike themselves felt. If rhe had 
jter of surprise, therefore, if she had pot|| married a man without religion, it was not 
jbeen long placed in her new residence)! because she for a moment undervalued its 
when she began to feel the influence of that || but because she ignorantly imagined reli- 
fascination, which the walls of a great city || gion to be too excellent to have few friende, 
|are known to exercise upon those whem) orat least N too good not to be among: t 
\they encircle: The child of solitude in-||them. If she ever suspected him, she yet 
| deed usually goes into the world unfit for || charged his failings upon the vehemence 
\\ : , - _ 1 , f unities. 
|! the conflicts of it. As Caroline, for in-)| of his nature and his want of opport: 
|| stance, had always been accustomed to find |! Love, she said, is the best school of piety; 
|| her pleasures in the field of her duties, she|| and if I have his heart in my hands, can I 
|| never ventured to separate them; and thus) not mould it as I will? 

| not suspecting that, in Paris, what seemed Although N was far too watchful of 

the happiest might not always be the best; | her happiness to give any direct wound to 
| she did not scrupulously examine the amuse- || her feelings, still there is in religion, or it- 
|| ments ae to her. And besides, as|/ religion, a kind of omnipresence, by which 
she had now exchanged the rocks and/|| they are seen xnd felt in every thing which 
trees, her former companions, fur living! their possessors say or do. She soon saw, 
creatures,she soon caught something of the || therefore, that, if she attempted to tonch 
surrounding animation, and began rather to | the sti yg of religion, there was within him 
court dissipation than to retreat from it.|| nothing which answered; that whilst she 
During this time, although the principles|| hoped to walk asa stranger and pilgrim in 
she had at first learned, filled as large a place || this world, he made it his home; that if he 
in her eye as ever, she naturally did not call|| did right, it was frequently without a mo- 
them up to her view as frequently as before.! “ive, or from afalse one. It was plain alse, 
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that he did not love her for her piety, but 
rather winked at it—that he viewed it as 
her weak point—as a kind of dead weight, 
which her other excellencies alone could 
balance. Inced not explain to you the ef- 
fects of this discovery upon Caroline: I 
have often, in my own mind, compared 
her situation, to that of the unhappy creat- 
ures, who as it is said, not unfreqently in| 
the northern seas, quit their boats, and land 
upon the floating ficlds of ice; when sud- 
denly some shock cuts off the morsel on 
which they rest, and they are launched in- 
to the vast deep, with no friend but their | 
icy carriage. Of her conduct I must say, | 
and my intimacy with both entitles me to 
speak confidently, that she bent every 
nerve to the task of reclaiming him; that 
she sometimes attempted to force, but of- 
tener to soften, a way to his heart—that she | 
never forgot to be a wife because he was) 
nota christian. | 

She had hoped there was some modifi- | 
gation of an ambitious mind, by which it | 
might aspire to an union with God; and | 
that the eye which rejoiced in every vast | 
object, would naturally rest itself upon | 
eternity. But she was deceived. Religion | 
in his eyes seemed to degrade every thing | 
which it touched. Although he looked| 
above the world, he never looked to heay-| 
en. Forsome yearshe met her arguments | 
and her affection, when employed in the | 
service of religion, with almost equal | 
insensibility. Nor was this all,—It was im-| 
possible for such a mind as his to find a sta- | 
tionary point; and there was therefore | 
scarcely any place for him between an en-| 
thusiast and an infidel. In a short time, he | 
found his little belief a burden to him, and | 
became the last. I have said, with how | 
lofty a nature he was endowed. His hopes 
and projects were such fas might be ex- 
pected from one thus constituted, and did 
not accommodate themselves to the dull 
realities of life. Shall we wonder then that 
the visions he sought, continually eluded 
his grasp? This by degrees, however, 
soured his disposition; and as the space be- 
tween the opposite extremes is seldom 
great, the once sanguine N——, sat down 
in sulleness and despair. 

His love of Caroline, indeed was the last | 
anchor which the storm carried away. But, 
as he had not taken the ground of infidel- 
ity from a conviction that it was best, but 
had hewn it out as a place of refuge from | 
irresolution and indifference, the subject of | 
religion was one which now wrung every | 
fibre of him. Whenever therefore, her| 








mild language or bright example pressed 
it upon him, he felt itas a wound, and be-| 
gan to dislike the hand which gave it. It 
was with himself that he was angry, but he 
soon vented it upon Caroline. One act of 
unkindnegs ever produces another; for men 
always hate those they have injured.—At 
the end of six years, therefore, when the 
tast sentiment which had lent any grace or 
polish to the colossal features of his charac- 
ter was worn away, he stood. like some 
phapeless relic from the hand of a grest| 
master, which we only admire for what it | 
has been. . 

- (Conclusion tn our next.) 


—————————————— 

(Prom the Spirit and Manners of she Age} 
PASSING AWAY.—By Mrs. Hemans. 
“Passi je wri 

the nary wer be written on the world, and alj 
it is written on the rose, 
Ia its glory’s full array; 
Read what those buds dis¢love-: 


|| yet she, too, like the rest of that humble 


It is written on the skies 
Of the soft blue summer day; 
It is traced in sunset’s dyes— 
“Passing away.” 


It is written on the trees 
As their young leaves glistening play; 
And on the brighter things than these— 
" Passing away.” 
It is written on the brow 
Where the spirit’s ardent ray 
Lives, burns, aud triumphs now— 
“Passing away.” 
It is written on the heart— 
Alas! that there decay 
Should claim from lovea part 
“Passing away.” 


Friends, friends! oh! shall we meet 
Where the spoiler finds no prey, 

Where lovely things and sweet 
Pass not away? 





Shall we know each other's eyes, 
With the thoughts that jn them lay, 
When they meet beneath the skies 
Which pass away? 
Oh' if this may be so, 
Speed, speed, thou closing day! 
How blest, from earth's vain show, 
To pass away! 





Feofs the Token for-1820. 
THE BLIND BOY. 


ed hand of the blind, he seldom missed 
finding any thing that Mary wanted. And 
it was Mary who gave Henry that know- 
ledge of the being who made him, which 
was a bright light to his mind, and shed 
over his spirit a hope more gladdening 
than the sunshine which cheered all out- 
wafd things. 

Mary was entering upon her seventeenth 
spring. There came a heavy storm of rain 
with warm south winds, and in one night 
the snowy mantle of the earth had vanished. 
As soon as the sun rede high in the hea- 
vens, he went to summon Mary from her 
i toils, to walk with him as far as the Great 





|| Oak, a spot which she loved, because it 


| commanded a wide and beautiful prospect, 
jand which was dear to him, because she 
| loved it, and because it was always the end 
| of their first walk in spring. Mary hesitated, 
|for she feared the dampness of the ground; 
{but Henry had gone with a younger bro. 
ither all the way up to the Great Oak on 
| purpose, and assured her the path was dry, 
| She stood at the door, and she looked up 
jat the clear and beautiful sky, around on 
\the landscape, and again on the pleading 
|face of her blind brother, she could not 
| find in her heart to say ‘* No.” ‘They went 
|out together, and Mary was glad she had 
|gone. Her own heart seemed to expand 





Seven children gathered around the board | 
of William Halleck; and though poverty | 
lay like a dark mist on his prospects, and| 
sometimes pressed heavily on his heart, yet | 

| the hardy and pious farmer toiled patiently 
| along the thorny path he found marked out | 
|for him. His fourth child was a bright and | 
beautiful boy; but God had shut out from | 
his mind the perception of all visible love- | 
liness. Henry was born blind. But the} 
boy grew and strengthened; his little limbs | 
became active; he stood by his mother’s | 
knee; he grasped her hand, and walked 
tottering by her side; language came in 
due season to his tongue, and his artless 
prattle and happy laugh were the loudest | 
and the liveliest in the house. Yet vision! 
was still wanting, and the earth and all it 
| contained, even the faces of those he best 
'loved, were shut from his gaze. He was) 








| born to be a poor, useless, helpless blind boy; || 


and the hearts of his parents sometimes! 
jached to the core as they looked on his! 
blooming cheek and sightless eyes, and | 
thought of the future. 

Three winters in succession had a rheu-| 
matic fever laid one of the daughters of 
William Halleck on the bed of sickness; 


household, was industrious, contented, and 
pious. She was two years older than Hen- 
ry; and the natural] sense of infirmity had 
knit the bonds of a brother’s and a sister’s 
loye most closely between them. When 
the invalid first rose from the weary bed of 
pain, and went forth under the blue sky of 
ring, it was the strengthening arm of 
ye that supported her; and when the 
blind boy asked of things that were shut up 
from none but him, it was the voice of Ma- 
ry that answered his questions, and poured 
into his mind the delight ef new ideas. It 
was Henry who sat by Mary’s bed side in 
her hours of suffering, and ministered to 
her wants. He knew by her breathi 
when she slept, and remained still and si- 
lent in his darkness till she woke. He 
knew by the very tones of her voice ‘when 
she awoke. He knew by the very tones of 
her voice when she was better and when 
she was worse, and though he stole about 














her reom with the bent head and gutstretch- 


i] 


with quiet happiness as she walked, What 
invalid is not happy in breathing the open 
air for the first time, after tedious months 
of confinement, and feels not as if the sim. 
plest act of existence were in itself a luxu- 
ry? Henry went leaping by her side with 
short and joyous bounds, pouring forth the 
exuberance of his spirits in the songs she 
had taught him, asking a thousand ques- 
tions, and sometimes stopping to listen 
when the sound of a sheep-bell, the note 
of a bird, or the murmur of a distant voice 
struck on his quick ear, When the way 
was rough, he walked closer to her side, 
holding ber hand tightly, and seeming as if 
| made happier by the pensive smiles on that 
| pale face he could not see. He asked her 
| sometimes if the walk was making her 
cheeks red, for then he knew that his fa- 
|ther would say that she was well. At last 
| they came to the Great Oak; and as they 
sat resting tevether on a rock under its 
leafless branches, the gaiety of the blind 
boy subsided, and he caught something of 
|the same sedate happiness which pervaded 
|the spirit of Mary. They talked together 
|for along time, and at last sunk into si- 
‘lence- Henry sat musing, and Mary invo- 
|Juntarily gazed upon the varying expres 
| sions that passed over his sightless, but ela- 
‘quent face. At last, he asked with 
| mournful tone— 

‘* Mary, do you think it would be a hard 





| thing if 1 were to die young?” 

Mary shrunk from a question which seem 
ed so natural fer one in his situation; be 
cause shey did not imagine that such 
thoughts vabeiog entered the mind of the 


gay and laughing boy. She was st 
too, at the coincidence hetween their re- 
fiections; it was as if she had looked into 
his mind, and found it a mirror of her own. 
But she asked Henry quictly, if he were 
weary of the life God had given him. 

** Oh! no,” returned the blind boy, * but 
it would not frighten me, or make me Un- 
happy, Mary, if I knew that I were going 
to die. I know I must be a burthenall my 
life to my parents, and 1 caa be of little use 
to any one—even to you! I think—I know 
not why—it was not meant that I should 
stay here long. God will soon see whether 
} am patient, amiable, and pions; he wil 
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take wie away, when f have been sufficient- 
ly tried.” 

Mary made no answer. She, too, had 
moments when the conviction that her life | 
was not to be a long one, came upon her 
most powerfully, and to her, tuo, it brought 
that same gentle, melancholy satisfaction 
which seemed stealing over the mind of 
her blind brother. He had once asked her, 
when a very little boy, if she thought he 
should see in heaven; and the question had | 
made her shed many tears. She wept now, | 
while she listened to his plaintive voice, | 





sight. She did not try to conceal from 
Henry their situation; and though the hand 
she held did not tremble with the natural 
fear of one so young and helpless, she saw 
by his countenance that he was awed. A 


short but fervent prayer was in her mind. | 


There was nv time to be lost. She grew 
weaker every moment; and summoning up 
all her strength for one effort, witha quick; 
firm step, loooking neither to the right nor 
left, she hastened upon the bridge, leading 
her blind brother. They had already half 


tion so horrible; but it was not till his friends 
caine with axe and hatchet, with calmer 
heads and steadier hand, to his assistance, 
that the sufferer was extricated. 

It was a night of grief and agony beneath 
the roof of William Halleck. The remaing 
of the fair; gentle, and pious Marty lay 
stretched on her own little bed in one room, 
and in the next, father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters hung weeping around the couch 
\lof the suffermg Henry. Acute, indeed, 
were the pains with which it pleased God 





; : || crossed it, when Henry, bewildered by the| to visit the youthful saint; and saint-like in. 
and heard him talk with humble piety of|/nvise and the shaking under his feet, || deed was the resignation with which those 
his willingness to die in the first blossoming | shrunk back involuntarily. Mary flung one || pains were borne. But about midnight his 
of youth; yet her tears were not tears of|| arm around him, and feebly strove to drag ||agonies were suddenly calmed, and hope 
bitterness, for she saw that the frame of||him forward, when with a tremendous || fluttered for a moment in the heavy hearts 
mind in which he spoke was one calculated || crash the main supporters of the bridge | of those who loved him. It Was but for a 
tomake him happy, living or dying. gave way under them, and in an instant||moment. The physician announced that 
She told him so at last; and strove to they were precipitated amid its wrecks in- || the process of mortification liad begun, and 
strengthen in his mind that feeling which || to the raging waters. || Ceath was drawing nigh, At once’the voice 
disarms all vexation and sorrow—a perfect There were those who beheld this spec-|| of the blind boy was heard, calling his mo- 
confidence that there is a secret good in||tacle, and a wild cry of agony arose amid ||ther ina faint but calm voice. 
every event that befalls us. Her own spi-|| the din of destruction, but it came not from | 
rit was so deeply imbued with this convic- || the lips of the struggling sufferers. Wil-| 
tion that it gave the colouring to her whole |! liam Halleck had come forth to look for his| 
character; it was the idea which occurred || children, and warn them of the freshet.| 
to her habitually and incessantly; it was the || Just as he reached the top of the rising) 
secret of that peace of mind which neither ground opposite the one they had cescend- 
trouble, poverty, or sickness could ruffle. || ed, he beheld them with horror attempting | 
The youthful pair rose at last to return || to cross the tottering bridge. It was but 
home, in the holiest and happiest temper. || for a moment; as he sprang forward at the 
Their hearts were filled with devotion, and sight, a fearful sound broke on his ear, and! 
with love for all God’s creation, and the||in another moment they were snatched! Let me tell you of what Mary and I were 
pure and beautiful instinct of fraternal love |! from his gaze. lltalking this very morning, and you will alk 
had received an impulse from a conversa- There was a short interval of confusion, || see that God has kindly called us away at 
tion which they felt had made them both shouts, and cries. Friends and neighbors || the very time when we were most willingy 
wiser and better. ‘The influence of com-|! came running over the hill to the scene of} perhaps, most fit, to die.”” 
munion on holy topics is happy and saluta- || destruction, and there were pale, dismayed Then he told them briefly all that had 
ty, and the glow of renewed confidence and | faces, hasty suggestions, and wild efforts to |! passed that day, and, after a moment's pauses 
esteem which succeeds such intercourse be-| discover and save the drowning victims; | added: 
tween kindred spirits, is delighttul. || but all in vain. Suddenly the frantic father “Father and mother! I thank God fof 
Mary was still an invalid, and soon felt || descried his Henry sitting apparently in se-|| taking me away so young; and so too did 
that she had made more exertion than she || curity upon some of the wrecks of the | Mary. You will be saved much trouble, 
ought to have done. She paused a moment | bridge, which had become jammed to-|} much care; and we shail find no tempta4 
at the foot of the hill, because there were gether and were arrested in their progress || tion, no sin, where we are going. Mary 
two ways which led home. ‘They had/|near the mill. At the same moment the || will never suffer pain and sickness againg 
come by a circuitous path leading through || whole group caught sight of Mary, carried || and I, the poor blind boy, that never saw 
pleasant fields and lanes; and the road by| alive and struggling over the mill«dam. | even your dear face, mother, f shall beliold 
which they now proposed to return, would | With one impulse they rushed down the|| God. My eyes will be opened, and I shall, 
conduct them across the mill-breok straight || banks and round the mili to her rescue. || go from a world of darkness into a world of 
tothe’ Village. “She was weak and faint, || The father followed his neighbours with || light. Promise me, all of you, that you will 
and they took the shortest way. Silently || hurried steps and trembling knees, casting | net sit down and mourn for me when E am 
they walked on till they hadi almost reached || a single g!ance to ascertain that Henry was dead, but wiil observe how wise and good it 
asmall rising ground which lay between | indeed safe, and calling to lim as he passed, | was that Mary and I should both die young. 
them and the mill-stream, when Henry sud- | not to stir till his return. Heury seemed | I have been a happy boy. God gave yous 
denly exclaimed, ‘Sister Mary, where are | not to hear. Ue sat motionless, and crouch-|| sick child and a blind one to try your" pa- 
we? L hear the water running!” lary lis-|| ing down in thé extremity of his terror, ut-|/ tience and virtue, and you have borne the 
tened a moment with a surprised and anx- | tering quick, low shrieks. They were lost| trial well. You have been very kind to ug 
tous Countenance, and quickened her pace {i in the tumult, and he was le't alone. | both; you never said a harsh thing to your 
as they ascended the hill. Assoonasthey|| The father came down to the flat rocks|| blind boy. We have just lived long enough 
came in sight of the stream she stopped, || below the mill just as the bruised, dripping, | to try your submission, but not long enougt: 
astonished and almost terrified. The heavy |; and lifeless body of his daughter was drawn || to be a heavy burden all your lives to you; 
tain of the previous day, and the melting || out of the water. With sad countenances || and now God has taken us away Just as we 
of the snow among the hills, had swollen || and silent lips, her two elder brothers laid || could have wished, together, and at the 
the mill-brook into a deep and rapid stream, ||the pale corpse—for such it was—vn a} best of times to die—the best for you, the 
and it now rushed by them with the sound | 


of many waters, bearing on its tufbid bosom || 


She came 
to his bedside, and he took hold of her 
hand, Then he asked for his father, bro- 
thers, and sisters. They all came. He 
touched each, and said, “Marv is not here.’ 

No one spoke, but he feit his mother’s 
hand quiver in his. 

‘*Mary is drowned,”’ said he; ‘-God bag 
taken her to be an angel. Do not sob, mo- 
ther, because she and | are to be so muctr 
hxppier than we ever could be on earth. 














board, and carried it hastily up to the vil- | best for us. Sometinres it is hard to see 


lage with a vain hope of resuscitation. The || why things slrould be as they are; but this 


marks of the devastation it had already | father followed it a few moments anxiously; || is an easy matter to understand, Iam sure 


wrought in its course. The young birches 
and alders that had shaded its green banks 


and then suddenly recollecting his helpless 
blind boy, he went with one or two neigh- 


it is right, I am happy!” : 
Henry Halleck never spoke again; but 


preceding summer, ‘torn up by the|| bours to bring him to his desolate home. |) his last words bad breathed comfort into the 
foots, were whirled along with the current;|| Henry was where he had left him, bowed || hearts of his parents, which dwelt there en- 
and amid the white foam Mary descried the || down, ‘silent, motionless. The father’s) dutingly with his memory. 
wet, black planks and beams which told || look grew fixed and earnest as he drew|| He lingered til! morning. The first ted 
the destruction of an old mill of her father’s 4 nigh. He strode hastily over the heaps of || beam of that sun he had never seen, fell on 
higher up the stream. ‘The bridge, and the || timber and ruin, stooped to lift his child, |) bis pale features and sightless eyes. He felt 
new mill just below it, were yet stand:ng, || and uttered a cry of horror. The lower| his mother drawing open the curtain of the 
but the waters rese furiously against them, || limbs of the poor blind boy were wedged || little window at his bedside that she might 
and both shook and tottered. Sounds came i fast between two heavy beams of the de-|| behold his face more plainly. Witha faint 
up every moment amid the tumult which || molished bridge, and he had fainted with | smile on his lips, he turned foward her; it 
told th ething unseen had given away; | excess of agony. - Wild and almost super-|/became fixed, and with a short spasm, his 
and Mary looked around in vain for help or | human were the efforts with which the >! innocent spirit passed suddenly and peace- 
counsel. There was not 2 human being in || ther st#ove to relieve his child froma situa-'! fully into the world he had pantedto know. 
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7 ee — 
Death had at last come under the roof of| But returning from China in the year 1810, |! each other; this I have often heard re- 
William Halleck, and summoned the young, || 1 beheld her face to face, attended by her || marked, and I certainly saw it fully exem. 
fair, 2nd good; but he had come in visible | ghastly train—sickness, disease, delirium, || plified Lang et on r- No man 
kindness. || and death. | was asked to doa thing. If a rope wanted 
When the dispensation is dark, dreadful, || The average length of passages from St. || hauling taught, the yards bracing up, or a 


and mysterious, latent good is still there; || Helena to England, is about seven weeks; \ sail taken in, the officers often did it them. 


—= - —————E————————eeeee 





———— 


and the true Christian seeks for it—and if||it seldom exceeds eight; but in the year || selves, rather than hurt their own feelings 


he finds it not, still adores without doubt- || above named, we were sixteen weeks and || by desiring men in a state of starvation to 
ing. i two days--from the time we hove up our/||dotheir duty. And it was no uncommon 


—_—_——————. | anchors in the harbour of St. James, until | circumstance, to see our venerable com. 
COURTSHIP. ||we dropped them in the Cove of Cork. || mander himself tossing the bunt of a top. 
A youth to me a wooing came, || When we left St. Helena, we had about || gallant sail, or coiling the ropes on the main 
For pity did implore me— || nine weeks provisions on board, which || deck. The seamen sat apart from each 
And hoped I'd neither slight nor blame, || would have been quite sufficient, had not \ other, or leaned upon the bulwarks, with 
The lad that did adore me. || the elements, appa’ently, conspired to ar- i their glazed and sunken ey®s fixed on the 
1 liked him much, but hid my plan || rest our progress. l distant horizon, as if looking for that dear 
To see how he'd repute me— For the first three weeks we served our i} and blessed home which was far, far away, 
So frowning cried, don’t tease young man, full allowance of bread, which was two || over the waste of waters. 
You don’t exactly suit me. - 


] pounds per day; but as we had made but || The seventh week, dating from the time 
He seem'd confounded, vex'd—he stared | 


| little progress at the expiration of that pe- | our short allowance commenced, there 
Then vow'd he'd ne'er deceive me, 


riod, it was reduced to one pound, and so || were only four men capable of taking their 
as oh on ern ed mee || went on, decreasing progressively, until ‘|trick at the helm, and even they were 
Whai, leave you love—1 never ean, || the commencement of the eighth week, | obliged to be relieved every hour. The 
3 owenr by all: your beauty? fa || when it became highly necessary to reduce || decks of the ship appeared deserted, and 
Mow, pray. said I, don’t tease young man, || the allowance to the lowest possible quan- || you might have walked them for hours, 
you don’t exactly suit me. | tity. || without hearing the voices of men; but had 
See crarted, sigh’ hungdown bis heed, ! One beautiful sunny morning all hands you gone forward, and placed your car 
Which proved I'd fairly eaught him, || were called aft, and our captain, in a very || over the scuttle of the forecastle, you would 
Ob haste my love to church, he said— || feeling address, stated to them the necessi- || have heard sounds. which would have fro- 
You see to what I’d brought him. ||ty of adopting a still more rigid economy || zen your heart’s blood; sounds of distress 
Dear sir said I, if that’s my fate, || with respect to our provisions. He inform- || and piteous moanings; the cries of men in 
To wed's a woman's duty— ||ed them that there was only bread enough || mortal agony, and the deep wailings of de- 
Let's fly or we shall be too late; '|on board for one week, at a full allowance, | spair, Some of these poor creatures were 
You now exactly suit me.— jiand as we were then only in 19 degrees || frequently so thoughtless and improvident, 
——et ||north latitude, and 30 degrees west longi- || as to consume their whole week’s allow. 
From the Liverpool Literary Museum. || tude, five weeks was the shortest possible || ance in one day; the consequence was, they 
REMINISCENCES OF THE OCEAN. | time that could be calculated on for our || had to fast six days, which brought many 
Of all the numerous hardships and calam- a Sete - nee po — of | Sage ag os eed bom ee =aep 
Sties to which the brave and hardy sons of | ~y ag — > ov me ry st — in tl —ePe it and , ie * “8 + - 
old ocean are subject when traversing the || per Gay: re seamen W hea kiya eac ) other | oe Sane thei jon in Ww 8 t ey A “ak 
mighty main, 1 Sinan aiftacmemiemnn Ghaadi tt —turned theireyes to heaven as if imploring || ed their last; their blankets were their wind- 
fathen ene des Mina wher wad ee mg ne acceded to the } —s agen _ ow a gti: 
me >, Meme aver 8G || propositiun without a murmur. || on, for exactly as they were found, 
Sai pekeeoieen ae ee | Every Sunday morning, each man re- || and dead, so were they lowered into the 


: : ceived his portion for the week; and it was || deep. 
vitieble. the most distressing and the most || gloomy and distressing scene, to see our|, On the 27th of April, 1810, precisely 


It is to me a matter of much doub+ | P°°t fellows going aft for their week’s | sixteen weeks from the time we last saw 
isda vets et exon oun be bclnted out ll stock, without a basket, bowl, or any thing | St. Helena, and Irish hooker boarded us 
aiisisdh ois ee innct ond phones eb 2 H to put it in. Indeed, it was not requisite, |, about ten leagues to the westward of Cape 
in Jeopardy, os those of uilore; for the | as their whole allowance of bread for the | Clear. At this period we had not a man on 
have to fuce the storm and the Prelror! | ae days, coald be held between the|/deck, except the second mate, who was 
the thunder snd ithe lightning—and the || Uses and the thumb, — : : | steering the ship. The pOor remainsiof our 
whirlwind, and the aged biliow; if they || cae. Secad wes weighed in.a pele. af] Gem tose in Me Ceneens incapable of 
lie down pl rest, it is with the contempl:- \| scales, and to the greatest nicety—a barley-||action, and struggling with disease and 
tion that, unless He who watches over all 


|| corn would have turned the beam. It fre-| death, Our sails were in a most tattered 
his creatures, protect them in their slum- 
bers, their lives are of no avail; for the start- || 


|| quently happened that the last person to be || condition, many of them being rent from 
ay had nothing for his share but the; the head rope to the foot—-from clew te 
7 | very dust and sweepings of*the deck: flour! earing. Reefs had beei: let out of thet 
hi _ agg bluw of a sea—or the | dust which had found its way through the || sails ee a time when the whole ented 
i o rock, would, in a moment, precipi- | sides of the bread bag whilst it was moved || strength of the existing ship’s company 
=, - i the abyss of ag In-|| shout. This was the cause of much un-| could not hoist the yards to the mast head; 
Smit . - yaa of a seaman's life are IN- | friendly feeling—every man being anxious, consequently, they were only half mast bigh 
nite; ut t ney are inured to peril, and || to procure his allowance first, which gene-|| when the hooker boarded us; our jib-boom 
— . v h playfellow—their companion. | rally consisted of unbroken biscuits, |, had been carried away during a violent 
1, aug va the howling tempest, Our poor fellows kept very well up, un-|| squall, about a week previous, and the 
a 6 some ae tar a nae the ocean. | der so severe a trial, for four or five weeks, ! wreck now hung about the bows, a promi- 
i ¢ whole course of my nautical) but at the expiration of that time, their | nent feature in this distressing scene. 
Foie me a a a ome —_ |, strength began to fail; they became gloomy|| As we had not hands to work the vessel, 
for g ss moe Rey weds ~ en only) and disconsolate, seldom spoke to each '| an agreement was made with the hooker’s 
as A me 3» but shor’ y ha 't! other, and never entered into any thing like || crew to accompany us to the Cove of Cork, 
oO eit wt aoa ms fey — eae b ‘¢| regular or animated conversation. ‘They | where we arrived, and dropped anchor un- 
yelocity “ae a. Seemed to vary, foran hour) became pale and emaciated; and a very | der the walls of the garrison, on the 29th 
was asa r: i uring ty waking moments, | great degree of nervous debility was appa- | of April, 1810, exactly seven months and 
and a night but as an hour when we lay! rent in the whole of them. For my own! nine days from the period of our departure 
down to rest. We wished for a continual, part, | was so exceedingly nervous, and | from Wampoa, in China. 
sleep—a continued state of forgetfulness; had so great a degree of morbid sensibility || 
we wanted nothing but night—night—night, about me, that I frequently lay in my cot, i MR. BUTLER. . 
in whieh we could doze away, and forget ‘and heard every throb of my heart with the || The excellent Mr. Butler was living in 


a ag mem age tas of aay kind. | Sreatest distinctness, when at the same! great meee barter | parish. Queen 


{ti : - 
Bred up in the lap of luxury, I knew not) une my pole wes |, Caroline one day happened to ask Archbish- 


1} . 
the name of want. 1 had never seen her, || “ Fluttering, faint, and low.” ie eye a pra pe ed 
therefore could not peg the dark} Men suffering under the same affliction, | but he is buried.’ The witty reproach had 
outline of ber savage and bony features. ||have the greatest] possible sympathy for'\-ts effect, and Butler became a bishop. 
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THE SEXES COMPARED. 


Man is the proud and lofty pine, 

‘That frowns on many a wave-beat shore; 
Woman's the young and tender vine, 

Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 
And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 
Man is the rock whose towering crest 

Nods o’er the mountain's barren side: 
Woman's the soft and massy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 

And wreath its brow in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 
Dark as the raven’s mucky plume, 
Save where the sunbeam, light and warm, 
Of woman’s soul—of woman's form, 
Gleams brightly thro’ the gathering gloom. 
Yes, "tis to lovely woman given, 
To soothe our griefs, our woes allay; 
To heal the heart by misery riven, 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And drive life's fiercest cares away. 


burgh; and by the prospectus of the En- 
glish edition it appears that there is a nov- 
el to be published every month until the | 
whole series is com sleted. 
N.Y. Mirror. | 
| 
EDITORIAL PERSONALITIES. 
Public attention has been of late direct-| 
ed to the very shameful manner in which | 
editors of newspapers have been accustom-| 
ed to treat each other and their readers. | 
Instead of rendering their columns what) 
they ought to be, pure vehicles of useful | 
information, they too often devote their | 
most conspicuous articles to the abject task | 
of mutual recrimination, and holding up | 
|} each other to public odium. Such con 
|| duct ig at once ill advised, and injurious no 
|| less to themselves than to the community. 
It is a matter of little consequence to the | 
|| reader of a newspaper what opinion Mr, A. | 
|| B. or C. entertains on any given subject. | 
All he seeks for is instruction or amuse-| 
ment. Ifan editor is able to furnish this in | 




















| 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 

We look upon this as the most interest- 
ing series of works that has for a long pe- 
riod issued from the fertile press of the) 
Messrs. Harper. Seldom, indeed, does it 
fall to the lot of any man, as it has to that 
of Sir Walter Scott, to live to see edition 
after edition of his writings published and | 
disposed of, and the supply still prove in-| 
adequate to the demand. But that an au-| 


adds to his information valuable and popu- | 
lar reflections, there is little danger that 
his services will not be appreciated by the 
discriminating. It is by no means neces- 
sary, nay, itis positively injurious, that he 
should in his individual capacity be eter- 
thor who has written so much and so rap-| nally identified with every article in his 
idly as Sir Walter, should live to prepare aj|paper. It is elevating the man at the ex- 
revised and improved edition of his novels, pense of the great interests of society, and 
consisting of more than forty closely print-|| perverting the true uses and ends of the 
ed volumes, a library of themselves; to dis-|| public press. We are, for these reasons, 
close the foundation upon which has been| very happy to see an attempt effectually 
erected the superstructure that has so long || making to do away with the idle custom 
delighted and astonished the whole en-|| of quoting the names of individual editors 
lightened world; to place it in the power of | whenever particular opinions are to be 
his readers to analyse as it were his mind, || commended or condemned. —/bid. 
and detect the materials with which it has = 
wrought, and all this in the very prime of 
his faculties, and while continuing to en-| 
joy a reputation such as few before him | 
have acquired though many have toiled and! 
studied for —this is indeed an event worthy | 
of all wonder and admiration. We have} 
always considered the possession of a com- 
plete set of Sir Wulter’s novels as indis- 
pensable to every man possessing a taste 
for reading; they constitute an inexhausti-| 
ble fund of amusement and information, so} 
full of historical truth and of practical good | 
sense and knowledge of life and nature, as 
tobe worthy of frequent readings for the} 
uke of the instruction they convey, yet so| 
wrought up with entertaining incident and | 























SONG. “| 
Come tonch the harp, my gentle one! 
And let the notes be sad and low, 
Such as may breathe, in every tone, 
The sou! of long ago! 

That smile of thine is all too bright, 
For aching hearts, and lonely years, 
And, dearly as I love its light, 

To-day I would have tears! | 


Yet weep not thus, my gentle girl, 
No smile of thine has lost its spell; 
By heaven! & love thy lightest curl, | 
Oh! more than fondly well! | 
Then touch the lyre, and let it wile 
All thought of grief and gloom away; 
While thou_art by, with smile and spell, 
I will not weep today! 


the most prompt and succinct manner, and | 


By the exercise of taste, of which ladies 
are said to possess an eminent degree, 
many defects which are merely tolerated or 


judged over charitably, may be remedied, 
||and a more elevated standard of female lit - 


erature produced, that shall explode the 
sing-song ditties, To » &e. ke. which 
too often ‘end where they began,” leaving 
not a single impression of any kind on the 
mind; and the die away strains of prosing 
|sentimentalists, who moan over, not impru- 
| dence, or guilt, but cruel fate, and predes- 
tinated woes, or the sovereignty of love 
over the will, and the sad necessity of sacri- 
ficing every duty to its all absorbing power. 
No piece should be offered unless it pe- 
sesses some point, either of morality, wit, 
or sentiment. 
| In accordance with the female character, 
each production will be marked by mild- 
ness of spirit, and suavity of style, even 
| when written under excitement occasioned 
'by the critical acumen of some witty com-" 
petitor.. The competition which is here 
suggested, would doubtless have a tenden- 
|cy to stimulate the mind, mature the judg- 
/ment, and produce the brightest corusca- 
| tions of wit. , 
| The time spent in this way may well be 
| spared from trifing avocations or listless in- 
lactivity; and while"the mind is becoming 
| more and more conscious of its own powérs, 
it may be led to salutary reflections off its 
indestructible nature, and final destination. 
ScripEss. 





One man sucks an orange and is choaked 


i| by a pip, another swallows a penknife and 


lives; one runs a thorn into his hand and no 
skill can save him; another has the shaft of 


|! a gig pass completely through his body end 


| recovers; one is overturned on a smooth 
|common and breaks his neck, another is 

tossed out of a gig over Brighton cliff and 
| survives; one walks out on a windy day and 


|| meets death by a brickbat, another is blown 


|up in the aur, like Lord Hatton ix Guernsey 


| Castle, and comes down uninjured. The 
_escape of this nobleman, was, indeed, a mi- 
iracle. An explosion of gunpowder, which 
killed his mother, wife, some of his chil- 


'| dren, and many other persons, and blew up 
( ; - || the whole fabric of the castle, lodged hira 
captivate the reader’s attention: a combi- For the Ladies Literary Port Folio. || in his bed on a wall overhanging a tremen- 
tation deserving of the highest praise. Mr. Eprror:— |dous precipice. ‘*Perceiving a mighty dis- 

For years we have been resolving to ob- A paper like yours, devoted exclusively i| order, (as well he might.) he was going to 
tm acopy of some one of the numerous | to the improvement and entertainment of || step out of his bed to know what the mat- 


editions that have been published, and still . | ter was, which, if he had done, he had been 
Shave delved: Siew oe ese ond aoe the female community, deserves not only J ’ 


| . . . . 
’ . . . irrecoverably lost; but, in the instant of his 
itis so; for this, the last, is also best of all:| their patronage, but literary assistance. y ; ° 


; iS, ; ~ ee : < }moving, a flash of lightring came and 
since, in addition to the tales, it contains|| Under this impression, a not inexpe- | showed him the precipice, whereupon he 


besides alterations and editions to the text, | Tienced scribess would propose to ladies of | Jay still till people came and took him 
tumerous and copious notes and referen- || taste and leisure a kind of competition in || down. 
(es, exhibiting the slight materials which || belles-lettreship. = 7 
when submitted to the magic operations of 
avigorous and powerful mind, have suffi- 
ced to form the groundwork of those most | 
masterly productions. 
These twoovolumes (Waverley) alone | 
contain upwards of thirteen thousand words | 
hot in any other edition; if those which are 
‘o follow are enlarged in an cqual degree, 
what a fund of additional information and 
we amusement is about to be offered to the 
Mr. reading world! We understand that it is 
ae the intentition of the American publishers 
oac J out cach novel in succession as 
bop. tarly as it is issued from the press in Edin- 


» united 
om pany 
ast head, 


beautiful. or humourous description, as to 


If one strikes out a new idea, or furnishes | 
any thing original, let another follow it up) 
and improve on it, or by liberal criticism, | 
point out the beauties and defects of a com-| 
position. 

Whatever conveys a moral lesson, will | 
generally deprecate criticism, in considera-| 
tion of the motive which influenced the 
writer; still in stories or tales it is unneces- | 
sary that one should wade through roman- 
tic bewildering absurdities in order to come 
at well known truths. 


From the European Magazine. 


O woman's love—a holy light— 

And when ‘tis kindled ne'er ean die: 

It lives, though treachery and slight 
To quench the constant flame, may try. 
living in 
. Queen 
Archbish- 


Like ivy, where it grows, "tis seen 
To wear an everlasting green; 
Like ivy too, “tis found to eling, 
Too often round a worthless thing. 


O woman's love, at times it may 

Seem cold or clouded; but it burns, . 
With true undeviating ray, 

Nor ever from its idol tarns. 
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: 
i as seldom as possible. If she is warm heart- 


Its sunshine is a smile—a frown 

‘The heavy cloud that weighs it down— 
A tear its weapon is:—beware 

Of woman’s tears, there’s danger there. 


i ed and cheerful in temper; or if after days 


or weeks absence, she meets you with a 
{| smiling face, and in an affectionate manner 
\,be sure to look coldly upon her, and an- 
|swer her with monosyllables. If she force 
jback her tears, and is resolved to look 
| cheerfull, sit down and gape in her pres- 
|| ence till she is fully convinced of your in- 
| difference. Never think you have any thing 


Its sweetest place on which to rest, 

and fiding breast; 
Its joy to meet its death, to part; 
Its sepulchre, a broken heart. 








= —— 





From La Belle Assemblee. 


| times that Cicero appears foolish is wher 
ihe brings out one of his oaths. I don't 
| know what to compare this detestable prac- 
| tice of the Roman orator to, unless to this; 
|I am cropping a magnificent garden, and 
|every now and then 1 meet a toad. Orr- 
|ther L see a hero moving in stately march 
| along to spirit stiring instruments; and eve. 
|ry few steps letting off a squib. Pity the 


|music of those flowing periods should 





Lendon Female Fashions. 

Concert Dnusss.—A dress of summer) 
sattin, of a bright rose colour. A very) 
broad hem surrounds the border of the! 
skirt, headed by a cordon of flowers, either} 
in embossed embroidery, the work of the} 
artificial florist, or of raised satin: all are| 
equally fashionable. The body is a@ Ja Cir-| 
cassienne, with short sleeves. ‘The head | 
dress is a magnificent oriental turban; of rose | 
crape, ornamented by a beautiful plumage | 
of ostrich feathers. The ear pendants and | 
necklace, from the latter of which a con-| 
vent cross depends, are all of fine brilliants, 
mixed with rubies, the cross of diamonds. | 
Evenine Daess.—This costume, which | 

is adapted to a very young lady, is of am-| 
ber coloured crape over satin. A broad | 
hem surrounds the border, generally with- | 
out any ornament, and if a head to the hem || 
should be added, it should be of the most |! 
‘simple kind. The body is plain, and made || 
tight to the shape, with the sleeves short || 
and very full. The hair is arranged in_ 
curls on each side of the face, and the lon- | 
Ger tresses are brought rather high on the | 
summit of the head, where they. are confi- | 
ned by small:plants, wound round, and are | 
finishec by a cluster of rich ringlets. The | 
ear-pendants are formed of pearls, and the | 


- | 
necklace of the same, in elegant festoons, | 


' 





“A Fire at night.—We have seen nothing 
which coukl compare with this almost terri- | 
fic sight. -On Monday evening last we were 
#0 situated as to have a distinct and perfect 
view of the two fires which were raging— | 
standing for atime on the roof of a lofty | 
house situated ubout midway between them: || 
The night was calm, unnsually so, and the || 
heavens wore a dark and threatening ap- 

pearance. When the fires were raging the | 
clouds which were lowering over the city | 
were of a bright red colour, and seemed a| 
vast and troublous ocean of dense fire. We | 
had seen them appear something in that | 
manner before, but never so deeply red—| 
nor did we ever before behold them in such | 
broken, irregular masses. In the distance, | 
as they approached the edge of the hori- 

zon, they were of a pitchy black, and the | 
contrast thus presented, rendered it one of | 








|| prices, 


| todo to make her happy; but that her hap- l ever be interrupted by such nonsense as 
| piness is to flow from gratifying your ca- | mehercule, Many men, however—perhaps 
and when she has done alla woman}; most who swear a great deal—do it be- 
|can do, be sure you do not appear grati-| cause they have nothing like sense to utter. 

| My friend, who was the most detested en- 


ed. Never take an interest in any of her), 
| pursuits; and if she asks your advice, make |;emy 1 ever had, though ‘‘but dust” now, 


her feel that she is troublesome and imper- | handed me the cup. It contained a drink 
tinent. If she attempts to rally you good ||called Fiip—a winter beverage among 
humouredly, on any of your peculiarities, || them the New Englanders, made of com- 
never join in the laugh, but frown her into! mon beer, spirits and sugar, and heated 
silence. f she has faults, (which without || with a red hot poker. Take the spirits 
doubt she will have, and perhaps may be| apart, and I abhorred it; but mixed, and 


| 
| 


ignorant of,) never attempt with kindness 
to correct them, but continually obtrude 
upon her ears, “what a good wife Mr. 
Smith has.” “How happy Mr. Smith is 
with his wife.’ “That any man would be 
happy with such a wife.” In company 
never seem to know you have a wife, treat 


very affable and complacent to every other 
ady. If you follow these directions you 
may be certain of an obedient and a—heart 
broken wife, NV. Y. Mirror. 


FORGET ME NOT. 
Though maay a joy around thee smile, 
And she, the loved one now you'll meet— 
And friends will cheer life's dreary way, 
And turn the bitter cup to sweet. 


Let memory sometimes bear thee back 
To other days almost forgot; 

And then you think of other friends, 
Who love thee well— Forget me not. 


THE VIOLET.—By Dr. Percival. 
Ihave seen many beauties in woman's soft form, 
In the cheek gay with hope or with sorrow all pale; 
But none could my heart so delightfully charm, 

As the maiden that bloomed in obscurity’s vale. 

At the accents of joy, oh! how bright was hereye, 
How she wept when she listened at pity’s soft tale; 
From every gay beauty of Fashion I'd fly 

‘Vo the maiden who blooms in obscurity’s vale. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
A GOOD STORY. 
Genxtremen.—The following will serve 
he cause of humanity, you are at lbertyo 
publish it: 


**[ was once a respectable man. I can 


| 
} 


' 
wh ec | 
all her remarks with indifference and be} 


|softened, and sweetened, and warmed, as 
the whole was with a poker, which when 
| it was inserted into the fluid, made it hiss 
|| like an infernal cauldron,,it was quite pal- 
jatable—very pleasant. I remember the 
| light and joyous sensations which bounded 
through my brain. I felt a delicious de- 
lirium, was pleased with every body around 
me—felt brave enough to march to the 
| cannon’s mouth—able to be commander in 
| Chief: (it was in time of war,) wanted to - 
fight for my country—was ready for any 
\thing—yet could not be said to be crazy. 
| A severe amatory fit seized me. Nothing 
| was like the girl of my heart. In short{ 
acted like a fuol, as many in like circum- 
| stances have before and since. All this, 
| however, passed off with the first sleep, 
jand would never have been thought of 
| again, but for the dreadful fact, that then 
|and there I got a éas/e of that Circean cup 
which has all but poisoned me to déath, 
and wiil soon finish me! That was the 
first in a series of steps downward. Irel 
ished the beverage keenly. Having noth- 
| ing special to do, I hailed with alight heart 
the hour that was to bring us together to 
drink flip. Twent home every night with 
high ideas, and when in the morning I rose 
‘it soon became necessary after a kind of 
|waking giddy doze through the forenoon 
|to go to the side board and “‘taste a little 
| drop,” to “strengthen” me. ‘This alarmed 
‘my mother and sisters.—They thought 
‘strange, and remonstrated; but I dispised 
the idea of being atippler, and was angry 
because they expressed their fears, after 
| they had seen me do it a few times, that I 
; would form the Audit of drinking. 

| Had I been just to those fears then, I 
ishould not be what I am now. Let the 


| 





extreme grandeur. Below, the scene was|| very well remember the very first step || young man who is just acquiring the taste, 


more diversified. 


The crackling of the \ which led me to what I am now. It was|/not disregard those- gentle admonitions.— 


flames could be heard amid the noise of en- || on a Sunday night—yes, Sunday night—for|| They are the suggestions of guardian am 


gines, and shouts of firemen—the bustle | 
and hurry of the multitude—the rumbijng || 
of wheels as the men were passing from | 
one fire to the other—and then the reflec- } 
tion of the light upon whatever bright sub- | 
stance it was thrown—the appearance of|' 
numberiess faces peeping from the windows || 
in the vicinity—the rushing of men from 
their doors towards the direction of the 
flamzs—all these, added to the profound 
stillness which reigned in other parts of the 
city, combined to make the whole scene || 
one unusually impressive and sublime. 

N.Y. Eve. Jour. || 


ee | 

Zo make a good Wife unhappy.—We ap- 
prehend there are nae husbands who wil 
read the following with a blush. See her 





what law of God and man will not he who 
is beginning to yield to the power of temp- 
tation make subordinate to the law of his 
appetite? It was on Sunday night that 1 
was decoyed into a tavern, which was cal- 
led “The Hote!;” ahd with a little differ- 
ent spelling and pronunciation its charac- 
ter would be expressed with a dreadful ac- 
curacy. And there, first, when I was at 


| the tender age of fifteen, with intellectual | mint julep, 
promise as fair as ever made a parent’s| 
heart bound with joy, I éasted sweetened | 
The friend as he used to call him- | 


liquor. 
self, who tempted me into the tavern, tho’ 
but a boy like myself, could curse and 
swear like asailor. ‘To this vice 1 was ne- 
ver addicted until [ became intemperate. 


\t is a genuine heathen vice. And the only | 


| gels, which, if ubeyed, will open to him 
the path of peace and health, contentment 
and honour. If disobeyed, he is destined 
|to trouble, discontent, disgrace, sickness, 
and death. I could now and call for my 
| glass, treat and be treat It was 
|| manly—and must not I be a gentleman?— 
|| L was getting up in life, and must be able 
‘to master “fa stiff glhss” of brandy, g'% 
or whatever the fashionable 
drink was. A route, a ball, a —— 
supper, an election, a e, something 
outing, furnished Ao want wr) and sixty 
five opportunities in the year to indulge my 
_ growing appetite. When at length I be 
| gan to be somewhat alarmed at this surprr 
} sing progress in dissipation. 1 resolved to 
abstain for a limited period. Then my a 


{ 
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’ Such is the melancholy tale of one who 





bition would kindle up, for I wished ardent-} 
ly to be a great man, and I studied earnestly 
fora time the science of law and politics, 
bat when the allotted period expired, for- 
ward I would rush again into the old chan- 
nel like a current that, having been dammed 
up, breaks over the frail barriers with fresh 
jmpetuosity . 

I got married—for woman, affectionate | 
woman, will not hear of faults in him she 
loves. ‘He will soon reform. He loves | 
me too well to make me unhappy; he | 
knows I shall not like it He promises to| 
abstain.” Ah deceived woman! Love may | 
be stronger than death, but the power of| 
the cup is stronger than both. What! A 
drinking man—a man that can drink five 

es of brandy a day with pleasure, is 
not far from that point when he will sacri- 
fice health, wealth, pride, patriotism, repu- 
tation, love, life, every thing for that dam- | 
nable thirst. I loved my wife as much as 
man could; I was as sensitive to honour) 
and reputation as any; but i tell you I 
could, when the habit of drinking was tho- | 
roughly formed, (which was before I was) 
aware) have sacrificed any thing. I have) 
often come home and found my wife weep-| 
ing in silence—a silence that at first used to | 

my soul—but liquor soon hardened | 
any thing that looked like tenderness, She | 
has told me that the children wanted 
clothes, but “curse the children,” said I,’ 
“[ want my drink, and I'll have it.” One | 
night I stayed till 2 o’clock at the tavera | 
playing cards, and who should come in at} 
that dread hour of the night. but my wire, | 
with her infant in-her arms!!—{This is a} 
fact.] My God! If my blood did’nt run} 
cold, and curdle at my heart! Is this wo-| 
man? Is this my wife? 1 exclaimed. Never) 
before did J realize the full power of fe-| 
male virtue. My profane companions and | 





myself were perfectly abashed, I cursed || 


hep, and told her to go home. ‘* No, that 
Iwill not,” said she, rising in the dignity 
ofinjured innocence, though with a trepi- 
dation that shook her whole frame like an} 
aspen, and holding her trembling infant out | 
tome, “this is your child, and I will not 
stir one step from this spot till you take it 
and go home with me. She then turned 
to my companions and upbraided them as 





and disarmed assassins before the messen- | 
ger of retributive justice. 

We separated ashamed of each other and | 
our deeds of darkness, and almost sobered | 
by this strange and astounding apparition. 

J obeyed implicitly; for nothing makes a| 
Man more mean spirited than the habit of 
drinking. We went home and retired to) 
rest; but waking up in the night with a| 
horrible thirst, I tottered to the bottle and | 
drank; went to sleep again; slept till 10 
o’clock; and, when ! arose, felt dizzy and 
bewildered, wretched and hopeless! And, | 
# my days are passing!! I cannot live with- 
out it. I have no character to lose—no 
mind to study—no business to employ me 
ho ambition to aspire—no love, excepting 

‘brandy, gin, whiskey, ruam—any thing 
which will supply, while it continually in- 

mes more this dreadful thirst. Having 
sacrificed ali that is worth having here, it 
Matters little what Ido. Time was when I 
could have been reclaimed—but now, I 

td cross a mine that has a kindled match 
plied to it—I would march before an ex- 
Ng cannon to get at the bottle—I 
Would sacrifice my soul for it! And all this 
the result of one fatal taste! This is the 
frd of the socialiglass’” 





| wide monotony of water, varied only by the 
| glancings of the moon on the crest of the! 


has drawn a picture, to which, alas! there 
are but too many criginals. 





Written Sor the Port Folio. 
STANZAS. 


By Mrs. Harriet Muzzy. 


Pass on, pass on, ye listless days 

Ye weary nights, pass on, 

For in your dark and dreary maze, 
Hope’s flame and genius’ sick'ning rays, 
Slow perishing, are gone! 


Pass on, for in your dull decay 

Uneheer'd unmark’d unblest— 

Ye steal no hoarded joys away, 
Ye only bring that closing day, 
When care and toil may rest. 


Through Time's dark vista as I gaze, 
No glimmering star appears; 

To shed its bright benignant rays, 
Upon that dismal waste of days, 
That wilderness of years! 


Pass on, each heavy laden day, 
Each weary night, pass on— 

Let others court your lingering stay, 
The sick at heart, can only say, 

Ye listless days pass on. 








“STAND FROM UNDER.” 


The following story was told for an actual 
fact, by a sailor who solemnly affirmed he 
knew it to be so; whatever else he was, he 
certainly must have been a genius. 

We were or board a slave ship bound to | 
the coast of Africa. I had my misgivings | 
about the business; and I believe others | 
had them too. We had passed the Straits, 
of Gibraltar, and were lying off Barbary, | 
one clear, bright evening, when it came 
my turn to take. the helm. The ship was 
becalmed, and every thing around was as 
silent as the day after the deluge. The 


} 


waves, made me think the old fables of 
Neptune were true; and that Amphitrite | 








and her Naiads were sporting on the sur-| 


thoughts of my wife, my children, and my 


|| home; and all were oddly enough jumbled 
my destroyers, in a strain of invective that || 
made them cower like so many discovered | slumber. Suddenly I heard, high above || shrouds; 


together in a delicious state of approaching | 


my head, a loud, deep, terrible voice call | 
out, “Stand from Under!” I started to my | 


The next night, Dick Burton took the 
helm. Dick had nerves like an ox and 
sinews like a whale; it was little he feared, 
on the earth, or beneath it. The clock 
struck one—Dick was leaning his head on 
the helm, as he said, thinking of me, or my 
story, when that awful voice again called 
from the shrouds, “Stand from under!” 
Dick darted forward like an Indian arrow, 
which they say goes through and through 
a buffalo, and wings on its way, as if it had 
not left death in the rear. It was an in- 
stant, or more, before he found presence of 
mind to call out “Let go!” Again nothing 
was scen—nothing heard. Ten nights in 
succession, at one o’clock, the same un- 
earthly sound rung through the air, making 
| our stoutest sailors quail, as if a -shot 
| had gone through their brains. At last the 
|crew grew pale when it was spoken of; 
jand the worst of us never went to sleep 
| without saying our prayers. For myself, I 
| would have been chained to the oar all my 
| life, to have got out of that vessel. But 
| there we were in the vast solitude of ocean; 
jand this invisible being was with us! No 
‘one put a bold face upon the matter, but 
| Antonio, the Spaniard. He laughed at our 
|fears, and defied Satan himself to terrify 
|him. However, when it came his turn at 
|the helm, he refused to go. Several times 
| under the pretence of illness, he was ex- 
|eused from a duty, which all on board, 
dreaded. But at last, the Captain ordered 
| Antonio to receive a round dozen of lashes 
| every night, until he should consent to 

\form his share of the unwelcome ce, 
For awhile this was borne patiently; but at 

|length, he called out, ‘I may as well die 

| one way as another—give me over to the 
| ghost!” 

_ That night Antonio kept watch on deck, 
Fcw of the crew slept, for expectation and 
alarm had strethed our nerves upon the 

lrack. At one o'clock, the voice Called, 

| “Stand from under!” “Let go!” 

|the Spaniard. This was answered by @ 

|shriek of laughter, and such » it 

| seemed asif the fiends answered other 





|face of the ocean, with diamonds in their || from pole to pole. Then came a sudden 
|hair. These fancies were followed by 


le upon the deck, as if our masts and 

spars had fallen. We albrushed to the spot, 
| and there was a cold, stiff, gigantic corpse, 
| The Spaniard said it was thrown from the 
and when he looked on it, he 
a madman. “I know 


| ground his teeth like ‘ , 
« 1] stabbed him with- 


| him,”’ exclaimed he, 


feet. It was.the customary signal when any i" an hour’s sail of Cuba.” 


thing was to be thrown from the shrouds. 


and mechanically I sung out the usual an-|| ful whispers we 


swer, “Let go!” But nothing came—I 
looked up in the shrouds—there was no- 
thing there—I searched the deck, and found 
that I was alone! I tried to think it was a| 
dream, but that sound; so deep, so stern, 
so dreadful, rung in my ears like the burst- | 
ing of a cannon! 

In the morning, I told the crew what I 
had heard. They laughed at me; and were 
all day long full of their ag about 
“Dreaming Tom.” One fellow among 
them was most unmerciful in his raillery. 
He was a swarthy, malignant-looking Span- 
iard; who carried murder in his eye, and 
curses on his tongue; a daring lordly man, 
who boasted of crime, as if it gave him pre- 
eminence among his fellows. He laughed 
longest and loudest at my story. ‘A most 
uncivil ghost, Tom,” said he; “when such 
chaps come to see me, I'll make ’em show 
themselves. I'll not be satisfied without 
seeing and feeling, as well as hearing.” 

The sailors all joi with: him; and J, 


! 
| 


\\ with the body. 





ashamed of my alarm, was glad to be silent. 


We stood aghast at the monster. In fear- 
asked what should be — 
Finally, we agreed 
| the terrible sight mus: be removed from us, 
| and hidden in the depths of the sea. Four 
|of us attempted to raise it; but 
strength was of no avail—we miight as well 
‘have tugged at Atlas. There it lay, stiff, 
rigid, heavy, and as immovable as if it form- 
eda part of the vessel. The Spaniard was 
furious: ‘Let me lift him,’ said he; ‘I lifted 
him once and can do it again. I'll teach 
him what it is to come and trouble me.’ 
Ne took the body round the waist, and ate 
tempted to move it. Slowly and heavily 
the corpse raised itself up, its rayless eyes 
opened; its rigid arms stretched out, and 
clasped its victim in a close dente gouppins 
and rolling over to the side of the ship, 
they tottered an instant over the waters— 
then with a loud plunge sunk together. 
Again that laugh,—that wild, shrieking 
laugh,—was heard on the winds. The 
sailors bowed their heads, and put up their 
hands to shut out the appalling sound. 
o . . 
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Written for the Port Folio. || upon her couch of nocturnal repose, re- || ing down from their station in society, as thousands 
A BRIEF ESSAY ON LOVE. |miads us of the whispers and the softer |! are daily sinking around them, and of inf 
| breathings of loves gentle sighs: music, and || ethers by practice and example, to the same dread. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE LADIES. | every thing that hath melody in it, recalls || f! tik, is not experted—but we hope for the inflg- 
(Coneluded..) || to mind the voice of her we love in her re- opted co-operation of every the en i 
: || gretted absence; and in her presence all || 5 anit ee me. of "hen ae ope ie 
What then influences this mighty passion || things else are forgotten. man ae odie wT er oe 
of Love, and in what does it consist? If it|| Mr. Editor, ifthese, my maiden ideasof}| ¢ > Evitors abroad a solicited to gi ; 
. } ‘ } give this pros 
can so suddenly gain sufficient strength to||love, are misplaced, and but awkwardly |! pectus a free insertion. Individuals will be sup 
master all others, so as io render life a bur- || arranged, it 1s because the author has ne- 


L ‘ | plied with any number of copies of the first sheet, 
then, unless its fondest hopes are likely to || ver yet ventured any further than his fic-|| for distribution at one dollar per hundred, on ap- 


be realized, then what mysterious power) kle fancy guided him. That he will ever |) Plication by mail or otherwise. 
quickens it inte existence, or gives it birth, || prove a “gallant knight,’? and go, armed ||. “s” All communications must be post paid, or 
and a “local habitation anda name?” What | cap-a-pee, in} search of some adventerous | they cannet be seerived. 
° ° See te And this! ex ae : ; . ; | Address “The Editor of the Temperance Advo- 
extra exertion does it require to fin || exploit, in which he caa signalise himself | ” of W. F. Geddes, 89 Locust $ i 
of h human felicity, of so) by gaini , tl en meee eee 
source so muc! uman te ic y, of s by gaming a conquest over some fair la- |) the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia. 
much tender solicitude and anxious care— dy’s heart, or that he willin the course of || 
something extraordinary, certainly? No. A | the remainder of his march through youth, | 
single glance from beauties sparkling eyes | manhood, or through life, be thus over-' but we ean find no other more suitable to the ocea- 
may (like the hasty spark struck from the |}come by some fair antagonist—in short, || sion, or better expressive of our sentiments and 
flint) by mere accident, light upon the |) that he will ever make a real, instead of an || feelings, on announcing the interesting intelligence 
heart; and if it glows but for a transient) ideal pilgrimage, to the “Holy land” of || which we have the pleasure of now doing. The 
moment there, warms a bosom which feels | love remains—higho! ladies, to be proved, | ©@"*¢ of virtue and loveliness has had a signal tri- 
new raptures never known before. If it || TREMONT., || umph. The ladies of Turkey, after centuries of mean 
new hopes which start into sud-|| Philadelphia, attic story, * * * st. |] ond anmanly opposition, are aboet to be edetunl 
| 
} 











Glerious News.—This is an imposing caption 


s x | to the exercise of their just rights and privileges 
= ty ser Mo —. po da || ee . | The Freneh papers give us the pleasing and highly 
wak n ) ; » | ‘ Aye || gratifying intelligence, that the Sultan has deter. 
that glancing ray of beauties’ _ may |, AN aS POR DOLZO; | mined that the ladies of the empire, shall adopt Za 
win, perhaps, an answering smile, or a) 5 | Fopean customs; thus achieving a triamph over 
kindred look; and it is thus that Love first dente aetenmmmninnoe | Musselman bigotry and prejudice, whieh will doubt 
fetters us with his golden chains. Suchis|) yw iF , “Ss! ; less be followed by the happiest consequences, “To 
the teleg aph he oleae between two youths, | WEDNESDAY, AUGTST 12, 1829, |, set the example the ladies of the Imperial Harem, 
(whose hearts destiny may unite at a future || PROPOSALS | haw the wives of te ministry, have made their ap- 
time,) which conveys by its secret signals | co a eae af tial iuethenehe wher souls eae ie 
a delightful and most welcome intelligence |FO® PUBLISHING IN THE CITY OF PHTEAW | cin ove * , $e 
which their lips neither dare, nor have they DELPHIA: fare meee eet, Wham Gey epieate SSRs See 


' ’ | ible beauties promenading openly. The alterati 
the power to utter; and which language || cheap weekly paper, intended for general | of the rank of women'in Turkey. will effeet an we 


could not abruptly convey without breaking || and extensive distribution; to be entitled, || portant change in all the relations of society there, 


the charm. Itis certainly true (so says the} > ~ } and we hail the occurrence as one of deep and uni- 
D that “Lave has eyes,” and ie tecng|, THE TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. || versal incre 


| 
HI 
| 














as though they were intellectual orbs en- \ (Terms $1,00 per annum, payable in advanee.) || Ohio Stare Bulletin.—This is the title of & paper, 
dowed with additional capacity in this par- } ast LB 06s EOE || the publication of which, has just been commenced 
ticular respect, and that their rays can then | C7 All the crimes on the face of the earth do not des- || 

rate into the inmost reces of the | trey so many of the human race, nor alienate se 


at the “Capital of Ohio.” The number sent to this 


. 7 > ‘ office is altogether as beautiful a specimen of news 
wee meaning glance, as hue muck property,as DRUNKENNESS. Lerd Bacon. 1] paper txpography, senyen gurcutandine a 
been observ will most generally touch | . . 35 ist, and the editorial column, is marked wit 
the spring which oh we all + iS" || Frobably no work could be projected which | sense, and a just conception of the legitimate pur- 
“ . he COM- | would stand less in need of apology or of reeom- ; ; 
5 fl d | , pology . | poses. to which the newspaper press is, or rather, 
nery of love, and sets all the | mendation,than one devoted to the promotion of || s,ould be subservient. The multiplication of Jourm 
most: ned and tender feelings of the | temperance. It is not requisite to show the pre- \| als similar to the one before us. presents a gratify 
soul m Motion. Lovely _woman’s approv- valence of intemperance—that its victims annually ing evidence of the progress of intelligence. 
ing smile is the sunshine in which youthful | 2™ount *o upwards of 25,000—to attempt to picture || : : 
Love, in its gay and happiest moments, || "¢ scenes of vice, misery, and degradation, that fol- |) | The Musical Port Folio, of which we recently 
1 to bask wi : . * 3s low in its train; or io recount the thousand instan-,, inserted a prospectus, has been commenced. The 
—" or: when in the bright meridian f robbery itted der itei pumber issued has a very hand 
of its enjoyments; and the pearly drops of | uence. ‘The heart of the Philanthropist is Yoo of || bs 
. “ . o ne ' ‘ ; 
— ne — melt or linger upon the roses Of | ten sickened at the exhibition of degraded and dis. || 
s, and which alternately succeed, gusting objetts; our Alm houses contain too many « TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
are but the soft falling April showers of} bloated paupers—our bills of mortality too many | Communications received since our last, shall be 
Love’s sunny days. Its pleasing and me- || cases of mania-apotu, and our prison doors are clo- || duly attended to. 
lancholy Necti b Loeht land d h nud fi be- || d 
a reco! jons are but bright land- |, ¢¢ “pon too many wretches sinking in infamy, | . eos P . 
scapes which present a delightful view in || neath the blighting effeets of the intoxicating || The Lines a Mary,” a just tribute to an amis 
i . | draught, to render it ne 0 say one word in || ble and tenctifel friend—shall ninly appear. 
t of th ght. ) etssary t y . . H 
perspective of the most enchanting scene- || We are very ha in hearing from our distant 
Ty, where the lights and shades of 1 lif || behalf of any, the humblest efforts, that may havea | friend, whe } — aes 8 ng wah 
ardroma awe utifully blend pan a we tendency to remeve_ or to alleviate, an evil of such I som tes ee in remembranee, 
atifully blended and in- |\j,,mense magnitode. Notwithstanding the oppo- || ¥#7* Welcome. 
terspersed the del d ring | 2 a 
t of elicate and glowing sition whieh—strange to tell—has been made to) The answer to the Enigma in our last, is Foot- 
ouchcs tires pencil. |! the cause of temperance, it has prospered and will go || man. 
A distant view of hills and dales, wood- | on to prosper, in proportion as the advoeates of in- || vm — 
lands, groves,and gardens, cannot fail to || dividual happiness, national prosperity, and of the || . 
charm the imagination, and delight the friends of humanity, outnumber the cold and sel- || MARRIED. 
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eye of the beholder! and thus it is with the Ssh Thowsands of beggard families—of wretehed | 


mind which looks back upon by-past days, || parents—of heart broken wives and helpless ehil- |; John Mitchell, Esq. of Philadelphia, to Mis 


in which is blended with a thousand other |! dren, have already had reason to bless the formation H Margaret Sweeny, of Charleston. 


tender recollections, Gout tevéedndenements 1 of temperance societies. 


and deligits; over which, 


has spread a thin vail, which never can be || that it may obtain an 
removed, a faint, if nota strong resemb-|| be instrumental in doing much good, Of the 


To aid im so gloriousa || In Londen, A. G. Ralston, of Philadelphia, to 
. | reformation, is the end proposed by the “Temper. | Miss Eliza, eldest daughter of Timothy Wiggins, 
although time || ance Advocate.” It is put ata cheap rate, in hopes || Esq. of Harley street. 
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first | 
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lance may be reflected as from a mirror, || number it is intended to circulate an edition, of up- DIED. 


upon the heart, which is sufficiently sha- |, 
eg yet melancholy regrets to ad-|| 
mit of a faithful delineation. The balmy || 


wards of 50,000 copies for general distribution. 
In addition to articles designed especially to pro-|; Mrs. Catharine Humphrey. Mrs, Rebecca Mit 
mote the cause of temperanée, the pages of the || chell. Mary Catharine Clavier. Henry Child. 
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The concurrence of those whe are lost to the in- || Though the bedy was taken from the water in 


groves, when evening twilight is sofily | 


A.A. Sarehett, a promising child whose death wat 
|| oceasioned, by falling from a wharf near Race St 


stealing like the invisible spirit of peace, fluence of persuasion, of reason and of shame, or of || about 20 minutes, every exertion to resusciate him 
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over the fairface of nature, as she reclines 


those who are willing to continue the risk of sink- || prove dineffectual. 
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